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ERRATA.— VOL.  I. 

Page      8,  line  10,  for  hands  reouZ  hand 

—  46,  —  18, /w  ihM  9\qy\  3,  rtdAl  these  two  sigtis  I? 

—  82,  last  line,  for  uis  read  suis 

—  210,  line  10,  after  fourth  word  stipply  so 

—  213,  lines  22  and  36,  for  Quecherat  read  Quicherat 

—  275,  line    4,  for  debar  read  debar 

—  290,   —  23,  />r  five  read  fire 

—  291,   —  26,  between  of  and  word  supply  a 


ERRATA.— VOL.  II. 


62,  line    6,  dele  and 

113,   —  18,  for  ton  read  lau 

224,   —  20,  for  imol  read  imal 

279,  —  10,  for  more  read  no  more 

300,   —    7,/orOlreadA 

340,   —  10,  for  their  read  then 

412,   —    7,  for  his  read  this 

432,   —  20,  for  Didier  read  Reg^er 

481,  —    9, /or  Max  MuUer  read  Lecturer 

300,  —  7,  in  these  two  si^s  01,  there  should  be  onlj 
of  the  O,  and  its  top  part  should  be  attached  to  the  I. 
deduced  bj  the  learned  from  the  Hebrew  A  H. 


part 
It  is 
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manner  from  right  to  left,  the  result  will  be  the  same^ 
9A  we  shall  then  obtain  the  vtoxA.  fiow^  and  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  same  as  fluxy  and  flux  the  same  as 
fluko8y  one  of  the  names  of  the  icolfy  according  to  M. 
Littr^,  but  of  its  primary  signification  he  knew  nothing; 
and  yet  he  knew  as  much  as  any  one  else^  and  it  is  so  for 
this  simple  reason,  namely,  that  the  origfin  of  language  has 
been  hitherto  unknown.  M.  Littre  is  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  primary  signification  of  words  as  any  other  phi- 
lologist, which  is,  he  will  no  doubt  allow,  a  comfort  and 
a  consolation  for  his  mind.  Hence,  if  his  friends  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Institute  came  now  before  him  with 
reproaches  for  his  not  knowing  the  primary  signification 
of  loupy  might  he  not  say  to  them  :  "  Gentlemen,  if  there 
be  any  one  among  you  who  can,  on  his  oath,  declare  that 
he  wafl  in  this  respect  any  wiser  than  myself,  let  him 
hold  up  his  hand  /'  and  he  would  soon  see  that  they  all 
held  their  hands  down — ay,  and  their  heads  too. 

I  was  forgetting  to  notice  lupus,  but  as  its  radical 
part  lup  cannot  differ  from  loup,  the  explanation  given 
of  this  word  will  apply  to  its  Latin  equivalent. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EENARD. 


Let  us  now  see  if  the  primary  signification  of  renard  has 
been  hitherto  known.  When  we  regard  the  Ct  of  alopex 
{oKooTn]^)   as  having  come  from  the  natural  tendency 
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then  given  to  the  g  of  9%ng  a  sound  similar  to  that 
which  they  now  give  to  it  in  such  words  as  langue 
and  harangue^  this  word  must  have  therefore  become 
singucy  and  then,  by  the  dropping  of  the  %  tinge.  Now 
as  the  sim  of  simia  is  also  equal,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
aoim,  and  8oim,  by  the  dropping  of  its  %,  to  scm,  that  is, 
horn,  of  which  the  h  is  the  original  of  the  ^,  and  as 
this  hom  represents  homOy  it  follows  that  in  singe  and 
homo — though  they  have  not  a  letter  in  common — ^there 
is  but  one  and  the  same  word.  The  singe  and  the  ape 
were  therefore  each  called  after  man.  And  is  not  this 
etymology  fiiUy  confirmed  by  the  word  monkey,  which 
is  also  the  English  of  simia  and  singe  F  for  its  radical  part 
man  is  for  man,  in  which  sense  it  is,  as  well  as  the  word 
man  itself,  used  in  Saxon.  The  English  word  monkey,  is 
therefore,  like  manikin,  the  diminutive  of  man.  Hence 
Skinner  says  that  "monkey  is  clearly  enough  manikin  vel 
mankin,  homunculus,  a  little  man;  nihil  enim  homini 
similius/' 

So  much  for  Adam  and  Eve,  man  and  woman,  and 
the  serpent. 

I  have,  of  course,  omitted  many  important  points 
during  this  inquiry ;  but  I  have,  however,  shown  enough 
to  suggest  a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  omitted. 


tS  lii^l 
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but  his  dear  friend  the  briefless  lawyer  and  would-be 
philologist  ?  For  if  Professor  Latham  had  learned  much 
from  my  book,  as  his  letter  had  allowed  me  to  under- 
stand^ it  must  have  been  from  those  parts  of  the  first 
volume  most  deserving  of  his  approval,  namely,  the  dis- 
coveries relating  to  the  adjective  and  the  two  possessive 
cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns ;  and  if  he  had  held  firm  to 
these  his  first  convictions,  and  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  a  mind  greatly  inferior  to  his  own, 
he  would  not  have  left  it  in  any  body's  power  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  I  have  noticed ;  and  it  would  be  so  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  those  mistakes  would  have  been 
then  never  made. 
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certain  firmly-established  principles  of  language;  but  the 
secret  is  his  own^  and  he  will  not  let  it  out^  not  even  to 
himself,  lest  he  should  correct  his  own  blunders.  What 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  selfishness  and  secrecy !  But 
why  has  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  work  written 
more  than  two  or  three  lines  on  ^ Myths  traced  to  their 
Primary  Source  through  Language  ?'  It  was  only  necessary 
to  name  the  authors  of  the  greatest  width  and  depth,  who 
have,  according  to  his  statement,  succeeded  in  handling 
the  same  subjects,  though  all  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
And  by  acting  in  this  straightforward  way,  what  trouble, 
time,  and  expense  he  would  have  spared  our  author, 
who  would  never  think  of  publishing  his  present  work 
if  he  had  been  previously  informed  that  the  origin  of 
language  and  myths  had  been  already  written  upon  by 
certain  authors  who  were  far  more  competent  than  he 
was  himself  to  grapple  with  subjects  so  difficult.  By 
this  straightforwardness  on  the  reviewer's  part,  he  would 
have  also  taken  it  out  of  an  authoi'^s  power  to  accuse 
him  of  either  gross  misrepresentation  or  lying. 

"  Our  author  on  finding  himself  so  unjustly  treated  by 
the  reviewer  of  the  Athenaum  and  others  replied  to  such 
attacks  in  a  brochure  entitled,  ^  An  Author  his  own 
Reviewer y  but  this  was  regarded  by  the  prince  of  petti- 
foggers in  literature  as  the  height  of  impertinence.  This 
gentleman  has  the  right  of  gross  misrepresentation  and 
lying  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  no  author  must  be  so 
bold  as  to  oppose  this  gross  misrepresentation  and  these 
palpable  falsehoods.  When  knocked  down,  and  trampled 
upon  while  down,  the  poor  devil  must,  on  rising,  take  off 
his  hat  to  the  gentleman,  and  say,  ^  Thank  you,  sir,  you 
have  done  me  a  great  honour.'     He  must  not  presume  to 
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adversaries  by  defying  them  to  produce  from  any  othe 
philological  source  an  equal  amount  of  startling  and  rea 
results.  And  if  any  reader  of  only  ordinary  intelligence 
were  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  ideas  the  most  dissimila 
are  frequently  expressed  by  words  which  are  radically  th< 
same,  how  your  would-be  critic  and  lying  journalist  woul< 
be  puzzled  to  answer !  Thus  if  he  had  to  tell  how  i 
happens  that  in  Latin  rosa,  a  rose,  and  ros,  dew,  mak< 
only  one  word,  what  explanation  could  he  give  ?  None 
or  a  very  insignificant  one.  Or  if  he  were  requested  t 
account  for  the  flower  named  a  rose  and  the  French  verl 
arroser,  to  water,  being  also,  when  radically  considered,  tb 
same  word,  could  he  ever  find  so  satisfactory  a  solutioi 
as  our  author  has  found  ?  Never.  And  thus  it  is  witl 
all  the  etymologies  of  which  Mr.  ICavanagh's  two  volume 

j  are  full;  they  cannot  be  traced  to  their  final  source  sav 

i  by  means  of  his  discovery  and  the  principles  thenc 

derived.  And  of  this  every  intelligent  reader  must  b 
well  aware ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  t 
make  this  important  discovery  known,  for  its  author  cai 
do  nothing  more  for  it  than  he  has  already  done.  If  thi 
intelligent  reader  be  therefore  an  enlightened  member  o 
;  1/  the  press,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  give  an  able  but  impartia 

^  review  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  work.     If  he  should  be  in  n< 

way  connected  with  the  press  but  only  a  gentleman  ii 
private  life,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  o 

'  his  friends  and  acquaintances  to  our  author^s  work,  an< 

challenge  inquiry  respecting  its  reality,  merits,  or  defects 

\  But  if  the  intelligent  reader  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  0 

the  grand  monde,  yet  anxious  to  advance  the  cause  0 
truth  and  science,  he  should,  instead  of  idly  wasting  hi 

,  time  and  property  at  the  gambling-table  of  his  club  o 

I  the  raoe-course,  allot  a  portion  of  it  to  the  advertising  0 
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about  either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  their  works ; 
you  need,  therefore,  only  relate  what  you  have  bo'th  seen 
and  heard  to-night,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well  as  any 
thing  else  for 


THE   END. 
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The  author  has,  by  a  note  in  volume  the  second,  pag< 

330,  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  add  i 

copious  index  to  the  present  work;  but  he  regrets  U 

perceive  that  he  then  promised  more  than  he  can  no\^ 

perform.     For  him  the  great  obstacle  lying  in  the  waj 

of  such  a  task  is  the  circumstance  that  by  far  the  largei 

number  of  his  numerous  etymologies  could  not,  if  thej 

were  to  be  referred  to  separately,  be  clearly  understooc 

I  and  admitted.     And  why  so  ?    Because  of  their  having 

'  '  for  the  most  part,  been  suggested  by  other  etymologies 

i  j  which  should  be  first  made  known  and  received  as  tru< 

i  previously  to  the  least  attention  being  drawn  to  such  m 

]  have  grown  out  of  them. 

|i  Another  reason  for  the  author's  objecting  to  an  indei 

of  his  own  making — and  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  th( 
j  only  true  one — is  his  want  of  aptitude  and  willingness 

■  for  such  an  undertaking.    The  seeking  and  finding,  aftei 

long  research,  truths  lost  to  the  whole  world  for  man} 

t  ;  ages,  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  work  for  the  discoverer  so  ful 

i^  of  interest  and  excitement  as  never  to  become  wearisome: 

;i  but  the  mere  classifying  and  putting  in  alphabetical 
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bin  of  the  Spanish  word  dino,  wine.  In  poin  we  hai 
even  when  its  0  and  %  coalesce,  making  d,  the  pern 
panis,  Latin  of  bread.  And  as  /oin,  which  is  another 
these  forms,  cannot  differ  from  voin,  we  see,  though  it 
the  French  of  kay,  and  is  equal  to  the /cen  of  its  Lat 
equivalent  fcenum,  that  it  cannot  differ  from  a  wo 
f}  meaning  wine;  from  which  we  may  conclude,  since 

\-  is  no  kind  of  drink,  that  it  was  at  first  another  word  f 

J  food.    This  is  confirmed  by  %6/3to9,  Greek  ot/cenum;  f 

as  its  initial  sign  may,  because  for  the  aspirate  h,  be  k 
out,  we  see  in  the  opTo<;  which  remains  a  form  precise 
equal  to  apro^y  which  means  food.  And  in  the  ori 
0/W09  and  the  art  of  apro*;,  what  have  we  when  we  asjpira 
their  initial  vowels  and  represent  the  aspirate  by  6,  bi 
bort  and  bart,  that  is,  when  the  0  and  d  fall  each  behii 
its  r,  brot  and  brat,  of  which  the  former  is  the  Germa 
of  bread,  and  the  latter  may,  because  equal  to  brad,  1 
regarded  as  the  word  bread  itselft  Nor  do  we  here  fa 
to  discover  a  word  signifying  drink,  for  brot,  German 
bread,  cannot  differ  from  the  English  word  brotA,  and  « 
which  froth  is  but  another  form.  Nor  can  brot,  breoi 
differ  from  the  brot  of  brotos,  which  in  Greek  means  m 
only  a  kind  of  drink,  but  also  blood,  and  blood  is  a  liquo 
and  of  which  some  animals  drink,  as  men  have  been  ah 
known  to  do,  and  the  use  we  make  of  black  pudding 

11  must  convince  us  that  if  men  do  not  always  drink  bloo 

'S  they  ve^  oft«n  eat  it. 

; '  In  the  oat  of  oats  (English  of  avena)  it  is  easy  to  pei 

ceive  eat,  6  being  a  very  common  form  of  0;  and  eatin 
is  food.  Hence  jSpofio^,  oats,  cannot  differ  from  fip&fio* 
which  means  yborf;  and  that  it  might  as  well  mean  drin 

,  is  shown  by  its  being  radically  the  same  as  fipwo,  to  avef 

'.!  Jlow;  just  as  the  bar  of  barley  is  but  one  of  the  man; 


■i 
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the  ean,  it  is  not  in  the  power  or  wit  of  man  to  diBcc 
the  idea  after  which  the  sun  itself  was  called,  which  ct 
firms  our  apparently  bold  but  true  assertion,  that 
words  may  be  traced  to  the  name  of  the  sun  but  nc 
beyond  it. 


END   OP   OUR   EXCUSE    FOB   GIVING   NO    INDEX. 
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